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the supreme magistrate and the ephors whose duty
it is to watch and if necessary to depose the executive
head of the State. The merits and demerits of
hereditary monarchy are nowhere discussed.3

The religious convulsions caused by the Protestant
Reformation were, so far as the continent of Europe
was   concerned,   appeased   by  the   middle   of   the
seventeenth   century.    The   Treaty   of   Westphalia
acknowledged the independence  of the Dutch and
the Swiss Confederations, and settled the perplexed
confessional  frontiers   of   Germany.    In  the  course
of the struggle which led up to the settlement some
important  ideas  were  generated   or  revived;   that
the   religious  might  be   disengaged  from  the  civil
power, that toleration was a necessity, that resistance
to tyranny was lawful, that sovereignty was based
on contract.    But as yet these ideas were on their
trial.    The Catholic powers were not inclined lightly
to surrender the ideal of orthodox unity which had
guided Latin Christianity through the long agonies
of   the   Middle   Ages.     The   disruptive   forces   of
Protestantism were met by a challenging effort of
concentration not in the Catholic world alone.    Ab-
solute   monarchy,   its   praises   heralded   by   Bodin
and Bacon, t seemed to many minds to be the true
guarantee   of   material   force   and   progress.    Men
whose grandfathers told them of the glorious days
of Queen Elizabeth,  and who themselves witnessed
the triumphs of Louis Quatorze, may well have thought
that Kingship could not be too strong or power too
absolute.    It was a common belief that the world
was settling down to an age of despotism, and that tb
superiority of monarchies  over republics had be
patently exhibited in the course of history.